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friendly relations between Sheridan and the prince, and at the same 
time dismisses in a line some of Sheridan's most important work in the 
service of the nation. In spite of his pathetic affection for the corrupt 
roue who during the later years of Sheridan's life was at the head of 
the state, Sheridan was a true democrat. He was full of enthusiasm 
for humanity, and his alliance with Fox was not a merely superficial 
arrangement, due to both being thrown into opposition to the govern- 
ment of Lord North and his Tory successors. It was due to a real 
agreement between Fox and Sheridan on political principles. Both 
stood for popular rights and liberties. Both opposed the American war 
and defended the French Revolution. Both desired reform at home, 
religious liberty, justice to Ireland, emancipation of the slaves through- 
out the British Empire, and more sympathetic justice for the masses in 
England. But with Mr. Sichel, these deeper principles are passed over 
in the mass of trivialities and intrigues. Differences between Sheridan 
and his political friends are accentuated, and Sheridan's service to the 
nation is subordinated to his services to this or that politician or 
ministry. 

One of the causes with which Sheridan identified himself was the 
reform of the Scottish burghs. On this subject he accumulated a vast 
amount of material, and between 1787 and 1794 he made twelve speeches 
in Parliament upon it. Yet in the record of his political life, Mr. 
Sichel devotes exactly one line to Sheridan's efforts to obtain this re- 
form, although in the early chapters of his book in analyzing Sheridan's 
political activities he had given the whole of five lines to the same 
subject. Sheridan's sympathies with the people, his warm indignation 
in cases of wrong and oppression, apparently call out no answering 
spark from Mr. Sichel. The whole incident of Sheridan's heroic inter- 
vention on behalf of the prisoners in Coldbath Fields, and his speeches 
on the subject, are dismissed in two lines of a foot-note. If the 
student of English political development desired to give Sheridan due 
credit for the help he rendered to the people in the long battle for 
liberty against the combination laws, for justice for the agricultural 
laborer, and for the freedom of the press, he would not find in all the 
eleven hundred pages of Mr. Sichel's biography three lines to help him 
in his search. 

A. G. P. 

The Life of IV. J. Fox, Public Teacher and Social Reformer, 1786- 
1864. By the late Richard Garnett, C.B., LL.D., concluded 
by Edward Garnett. (London and New York : John Lane and 
Company. 1909. Pp. xiii, 339.) 

It is for his share in the agitation for the repeal of the Corn Laws 
that William Johnson Fox is now chiefly remembered. In the six years 
that preceded repeal in 1846, Fox was as busy with his pen and as 
frequent in his appearances on public platforms as Cobden or Bright. 
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William James Linton, the engraver, himself an ardent Chartist, de- 
scribes Fox as " the virtual founder of that new school of English 
Radicalism which looked beyond the established tradition of the French 
Revolution, and, more poetical, escaped the narrowness of Utilitarian- 
ism : a man wiser than his compeers, who, but for lack of boldness, 
had been the royal leader of the English democracy ". Fox began life 
as a bank clerk, but having from early life been especially susceptible 
to religious impressions, he early left banking to become a Congrega- 
tional minister. During his first pastorate, however, at Fareham, in 
Hampshire, he went through a period of storm and stress and emerged 
as a Unitarian. This change compelled him to leave Fareham and 
after a short stay at Chichester he took up in 1812 the pastorate of 
Parliament Court Chapel in Bishopsgate, London. In the first half 
of the nineteenth century, Unitarian ministers exercised an enormous 
influence on English thought — an influence altogether out of proportion 
to the numerical strength or social importance of the sect. Almost 
every newspaper or periodical of Liberal opinions was either edited 
by a Unitarian minister, or reckoned one or more such ministers among 
its regular contributors. The two spheres were not incompatible. 
The religious teacher wrought in the same spirit as the political and 
social reformer, and the spirit of inquiry that led a man to embrace 
the heresy of Unitarianism was likely to lead him to become a Radical 
in politics. 

A Radical of the Radicals Fox certainly was. During his fifteen 
years in the House of Commons, as member for Oldham, he was the 
constant supporter of every movement for religious liberty, for popular 
education, for a wider franchise, and for women's rights. Before he 
entered Parliament, as an orator and in the columns of the Morning 
Chronicle and the Daily News, and earlier still in his conduct of the 
Monthly Repository, he had advocated the cause of the people against 
the feudal and aristocratic government that then held England in its 
grip. And yet, nothwithstanding all his services by his pen, and by his 
eloquence on platform and in Parliament, William J. Fox was in 
danger of being forgotten. Dr. Garnett's book will do for Fox what 
Mr. Graham Wallas did nearly twenty years ago for Francis Place — 
it will secure for him a permanent place among the little group of 
Radicals, Chartists, and Reformers who, in spite of mistakes and ex- 
travagances, made of England a democracy. 

Besides the service that Dr. Garnett's book has done for historical 
students in giving Fox his rightful place in English political develop- 
ment, the book is valuable for its glimpses of James and Harriet 
Martineau, of Condem, Dickens, and Forster, of Macready and the 
Brownings, and of other men and women who were prominent in the 
world of politics and of literature in the middle years of the nine- 
teenth century. It is only to be regretted that Dr. Garnett did not live 
to finish the work he had so well begun. The final chapters and the 
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revision of the book for the press show traces of haste and carelessness. 
Misspellings and grammatical errors are not infrequent, and the con- 
struction of the sentences is sometimes awkward and involved. In 
spite of these minor defects — defects which a careful reading of the 
proofs might easily have eliminated — the Life of W. J. Fox is a sub- 
stantial contribution to the political and economic history of England 
in the years between the battle of Waterloo and the death of Lord 
Palmerston. 

The Great French Revolution, 1789-1793. By P. A. Kropotkin. 

Translated from the French by N. F. Dryhurst. (London: 

William Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1909. 

Pp. xi, 610.) 

Jaures has given us a series of volumes on the Revolution from the 
socialist point of view and now comes Kropotkin, the Russian prince 
and revolutionist, with a volume presenting the communist conception 
of the great upheaval. It is with the role of the masses and with the 
great economic changes that he is chiefly concerned, matters that have 
not received in the past the consideration that is due them. As a result, 
the histories of the Revolution have been chiefly political histories 
from which one can learn but little concerning the abolition of feudal 
rights of the confiscation and sale of land, and of the action of the 
masses of the people during the period 1789-1794. And yet, to 
Kropotkin, these things appear the fundamental facts of the Revolution. 
" The insurrection of the peasants for the abolition of the feudal rights 
and the recovery of the communal lands which had been taken away 
from the village communes, since the seventeenth century, by the lords, 
lay and ecclesiastical, is the very essence, the very foundation of the 
great Revolution. Upon it the struggle of the middle classes for their 
political rights developed. Without it the Revolution would never have 
been so thorough as it was in France. The great rising of the rural 
districts which began after the January of 1789, even in 1788, and 
lasted five years, was what enabled the Revolution to accomplish the 
immense work of demolition which we owe to it. It was this that 
impelled the Revolution to set up the first landmarks of a system of 
equality, to develop in France the republican spirit, which since then 
nothing has been able to suppress, to proclaim the great principles of 
agrarian communism, which we shall see emerging in 1793. This rising, 
in fact, is what gives the true character to the French Revolution, and 
distinguishes it radically from the Revolution of 1648-1657 in England." 
This is the thesis of the book. How successful is the development of it ? 

If the old books emphasize the political side of the Revolution and 
the work of the upper classes, this book, in the attempt to restore the 
balance, devotes undue space to the economic side and to the work of the 
masses. It is probable that the method was consciously followed and, 



